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About Our Cover 


New lakes plus new highways add up to a vast new recreationa 
industrial area in East Texas. An announcement about the road 


leading to the new reservoirs and lining their shores appears 
on page 5. 


Inside Front Cover 


The little old sign maker, William O. Sites, prepares to remove 
baked Interstate signs from a Scotchlite machine at the Sh 
Building in Austin. Decals are baked on steel blanks under 26 


pounds per square inch of pressure a 
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An Ally for Progress 


Dewitt C. Greer, the chief administrative officer 
of the Texas Highway Department, will be in South 
America during the month of May. Characteristically, 
he will utilize his vacation time in the interest of 
better highways. And again he will bring honor to 
the organization he heads. 

Mr. Greer will appear before the South American 
Regional Conference of the International Roads 
Federation when it meets in Lima, Peru, on May 17 
to 22. He will deliver a paper discussing the Texas 
highway system before this international confer- 
ence of highway leaders. 

Mr. Greer has served as the administrative head 
of the Texas Highway Department for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. In that period the Texas highway 
system has grown from 20,000 miles to more than 
66,000 miles. 

And growth of the Texas highway system has 
been matched by the stature of the man who directs 
its activities. Today Mr. Greer is recognized as the 
dean of the administrative officers of all the state 
highway departments. 

He has served as president of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, and has been 
an active and potent force in molding its legislative 
and technical policies. He has received many pro- 
fessional honors, including the AASHO-sponsored 
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Bartlett and MacDonald awards. 

His reputation as an able administrator has been 
recognized both in and outside the highway build- 
ing industry, in the United States and abroad. He 
attended the Atlantic Regional Conference of the 
IRF in 1954, the Pacific Regional Conference in 
1961, and the Pan American Highway Conference 
in 1963. 

Mr. Greer has appeared before international high- 
way meetings in Sydney, Australia; Oslo, Norway; 
Copenhagen, Denmark; London, England; and 
Washington, D.C. He has visited other nations of 
the Atlantic and Pacific areas as an official repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of State. 

As further evidence of his professional stature, 
he will consult with highway officials in Peru, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, and will inspect the highway 
systems of those nations while on his present trip. 

Before his departure Mr. Greer stated that most 
of his discussions with the South American highway 
officials would deal with the ‘Texas method of low- 
cost road construction, since this seems to be the 
greatest need to open up the undeveloped areas of 
the vast terrain on the South American continent.” 

The people of Texas can be justly proud of their 
State Highway Engineer — as can employes of the 
Texas Highway Department. 
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Herbert C. Petry Jr., Chairman of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission, wields giant scissors that list completion of various 
parts of the Houston freeway system at ceremonies opening 
a 2.6-mile section of the Southwest Freeway (U.S. 59) through 
Sharpstown. Watching, from left, are Hal Woodward (par- 


Houston's Southwest 


Except FOR THE generosity of 
a group of local citizens headed by Frank 
W. Sharp, developer of Sharpstown, a 
2.6-mile section of Houston’s Southwest 
Freeway that was opened with due cere- 
mony on April 9 probably would still 
be on the planning board. 

Sixteen persons, including Sharp, do- 
nated 269 acres of right of way in an 
attractive offer to the Texas Highway 


State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
addresses the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce Highway Committee at a 
luncheon at the Sharpstown Country 
Club. 


Photographs by F. W. Brown. 


tially obscured), member of the Highway Commission; Louie 
Welch, Mayor of Houston; Gail Whitcomb, president, Hous- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; Petry; Frank W. Sharp, devel- 
oper of Sharpstown; and J. H. Kultgen, member of the 
Highway Commission. 


Preeway Extended 


Commission to speed up construction of 
the Southwest Freeway (U.S. 59) 
through the Sharpstown area. 
Speaking at the dedication luncheon 
in the Sharpstown Country Club after 
the ribbon cutting, State Highway En- 
gineer D. C. Greer told visitors, “If you 
people have any more ideas about giv- 
ing right of way to the Highway De- 
partment, we couldn’t afford them.” 
Greer was referring to the fact that the 
Department had spent more money 
sooner than anticipated because of the 
generous offer of free right of way. 
Houston’s mayor, Louie Welch, was 
on hand for the dedication along with 
Gail Whitcomb, president of the Hous- 


ton Chamber of Commerce; Earl C. 
Calkins, chairman of the Highway Com- 
mittee, Houston Chamber; Frank C. 
Mann, city councilman; J. E. West, 
Senior Resident Engineer, Highway De- 
partment; Luther R. Bell, vice chairman 
of the Houston Highway Committee; 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer, 
Assistant State Highway Engineer J. C. 
Dingwall, and District Engineer W.. FE. 
Carmichael, District 12, Houston. 

The newly opened section of freeway, 


Hal Woodward, member of the Texas 
Highway Commission, also addresses 
the crowd at dedication of a section of 
the Southwest Freeway in Houston. 


between Hillcroft and Beechnut Streets, 
relieves a trying traffic situation at Hill- 
croft in the Sharpstown area. Continua- 
tion of the full freeway section will be 
undertaken from the Houston area to 
the Wharton County line as traffic justi- 
fies and funds become available. 

The Southwest Freeway is now open 
from Louisiana Street to Beechnut, a 
distance of 10.2 miles. Frontage roads 
from Beechnut to the City of Stafford, 
some six miles, also have been com- 
pleted and are now open. 

Brown & Root, Inc., contractors on 
the new section, built the superhighway 
at an estimated cost of $1.6 million. 
Southwest Freeway was first designated 
as a freeway in 1953 and construction 
began on the first segment in 1957. 


A City on the Move 


66 
Sa: Antonio is a city on the move and it has caught 
the vision of its potential,” Herbert Petry Jr., Chairman of 
the Texas Highway Commission, told a group of 175 guests 
and members of the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 
Highway and Public Works Committee on March 30. 

The occasion was a special biennial luncheon meeting to 
honor Petry and the other members of the Highway Com- 
mission, J. H. Kultgen and Hal Woodward, and repre- 
sentatives from the Highway Department, including State 
Highway Engineer Dewitt C. Greer, Assistant State High- 
way Engineer J. C. Dingwall, and R. O. Lytton, District 
Engineer in San Antonio. 

“We are gathered here today in a city that is on the 
move,” Petry said, describing how San Antonio has worked 
in conjunction with the Highway Department in the field 
of metropolitan development. 

Hal Woodward also spoke, outlining past accomplishments 
of the Highway Department and the growing demand for 
“more and more highways.” 

Woodward enumerated basic economic and social adjust- 
ments which have resulted from development of the motor 
vehicle. He cited especially the flight of persons, industry, 
and business to suburbia, and added: 

“The weekend vacationer—who seeks a day or two on the 


lake, in the hill country or on the seashore—has made 
market-to-farm routes of our farm-to-market roads.” 

With special emphasis on HemisFair needs, Woodward em- 
phasized that the close cooperation of San Antonio and Bexar 
County officials with the Highway Department would ease 
the complex traffic problems anticipated for the 1968 attrac- 
tion in San Antonio. 

Others present at the luncheon were the Mayor Pro Tem- 
pore of the City of San Antonio, John Gatti; Conway Craig, 
publisher of the San Antonio Express and News and presi- 
dent of the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce; Horace 
Kerr, H. B. Zachry Company; B. J. McCombs, president- 
elect of the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce; J. W. 
Francis, Chairman of the Chamber’s Highway and Public 
Works Committee. 

Representing other Districts were Texas Highway Depart- 
ment District Engineers: Ed Bluestein from Austin, T. O. 
Foster from Corpus Christi, J. P. Snyder from Brownsville, 
and H. C. Veazey from Yoakum. 

Representing District 15 (San Antonio) with Lytton were 
District Administrative Engineer W. R. Faust, District Con- 
struction Engineer W. C. Raby, District Maintenance En- 
gineer Walter Collier, and Supervising Right of Way En- 
gineer F. C. Young. @ 


East Texas Reservoir Area 


New Highway Plan 


A HIGHWAY DEVELOPMENT PLAN for the new 
recreational-industrial complex being created by the Toledo 
Bend, Sam Rayburn, and Dam “B” Reservoirs in East 
Texas has been announced by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment. 

The long range plan calls for building 237.9 miles of new 
roads to serve the area at an estimated cost of $7,682,200. 
In addition, another $5,252,000 will be spent by the De- 
partment for the relocations, adjustments, and bridges neces- 
sitated by the impounding of the Sabine River water in the 


Toledo Bend area. The State will be reimbursed for this | 


phase of development by the Sabine River Authority. 

When completed, the Toledo Bend and the Sam Rayburn 
Reservoirs will be the 13th and 14th largest man-made 
lakes in the nation. Their development will provide the in- 
gredients needed for tremendous industrial and recreational 
growth in East and Southeast Texas. 

The master plan developed by the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment takes into consideration road patterns to meet the needs 
of through traffic, industrial development, and those seeking 
ready access to growing recreational facilities. 

More than 117 miles of new roads will be built in the 
Sam Rayburn Reservoir area at a cost of $3,448,600. The 
Sam Rayburn Dam was dedicated early in May. 

The Sam Rayburn Reservoir’s attractiveness to vacationers 
will be enhanced by more than 50 recreational facilities. 
Many of them have already been constructed by the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers and the U. S. Forestry Service. Facili- 
ties will include camping areas, boat ramps, picnic tables 
and barbecue pits. Some will also have sanitary facilities. 


State  High- 
way Engineer 
D. C. Greer 
and Governor 
John Connally 
discuss the 
Highway De- 
partment's re- 
port, "A High- 
way Develop- 
ment Plan for 
the Toledo 
Bend, Sam 
Rayburn, and 
Dam 'B' Res- 


ervoirs." 


i——— Existing Highways 
eeee Proposed New Highways 
+ Public Use Areas 


Road relocations and adjustments necessitated by the build- 
ing of the Sam Rayburn Dam and Reservoir on the Angelina 
River are nearing completion. 

In the Toledo Bend Area, Highway Department plans call 
for construction of 92.5 miles of new roads. Estimated cost 
of this construction has been set at $3,006,100. 

Highway adjustments in the Toledo Bend area include 
the raising of S.H. 21. It will cross the Reservoir approxi- 
mately 14 miles east of Geneva. Cost of the project is esti- 
mated at $4,061,800. 

F.M. 139 will also be raised, to cross the Reservoir’s 
Tenaha Bayou arm, at an estimated cost of $300,000. F.M. 
276 will be raised to cross the Patroon Bayou arm of the 
Reservoir, at an estimated cost of $471,100. 

Minor adjustments will be made on S.H. 87 at Sandy 
Creek, and it will be raised on its present location to cross 
the Sixmile Creek. Cost of construction is estimated at 
$414,700. 

In the Dam “B” Reservoir area, 28 miles of local service 
roads will be built at a total cost of $1,227,500. 

Long range plans for highway development in the new 
East Texas recreational area are part of the Texas Highway 
Department program of beautification and development of 
recreational areas. The program is a continuous one, de- 
signed to benefit through the cooperation of local groups in 
developing recreational and industrial potential. @ 


For Safety’s Sake 


# 


Highway Betterment in 1964, 


B ROAD AND BEAUTIFUL Interstate highways are 
not the sole concern of the Texas Highway Department. Of 
equal importance is the State Highway Safety and Better- 
ment Program for the systematic upgrading of the Texas high- 
way network at an annual cost of approximately $20 million. 

In 1964 the Texas Highway Commission authorized the 
$20 million expenditure to improve about 2,300 miles of 
U.S. and State highways. Many of those miles of highway, 
considered modern and safe when built, had become death 
traps as traffic counts skyrocketed and speed increased 
beyond the calculation of pioneering highway engineers. 
Work was completed during the year on 345 projects in some 


Thirty-five years ago Dallas County built the 20-foot wide 
bridge over the Elm Fork of the Trinity River shown on the 
right. Traffic counts showing 15,000 vehicles per day on 
the bridge, a part of S.H. 356, indicated the need for a 
more modern structure. The new bridge, 1,500 feet long, 
is four lanes wide with an eight-foot raised median. 


150 Texas counties. 
The projects in 1964 included such improvements as 
reconstruction, resurfacing, widening of traffic lanes, re- 
placement and widening of bridge and drainage structures 
and approaches, and rebuilding and widening of shoulders. 
Such items as these are counted a significant factor in the 
decrease of more than 25 per cent in the fatality rate on 
primary highways in Texas during the last decade. 

The pictures on the following pages are a sampling of 
projects completed around the state during the past year in 
a continuing effort to bring all Texas highways up to cur- 
rent safety standards. @ 


A major traffic improvement in Dallas is the elevated sec- 
tion of I.H. 20 from Haskell Avenue to Chestnut Street. 
This 0.75 mile section was completed in October 1964. It 
provides four travel lanes in each direction. Before this por- 
tion of I.H. 20 was completed, traffic on U.S. 67 and U.S. 80 
was routed over heavily congested city streets. 


An overturned truck demonstrates the hazards of the narrow 
roadway at a multiple box culvert on U.S. 83 in King County 
(District 25). 


This widening project was one of nine completed on U.S. 83 
in District 25 during 1964. 


In Calhoun County, District 13, a four- 
mile section of S.H. 35 rebuilt during 
1964 includes 10 new bridges. The old 
Hog Bayou Bridge had a 19-foot road- 


way. 


The new Hog Bayou Bridge on S.H. 35 
has a clear roadway width of 30 feet. 
The rebuilt highway has a 26-foot wide 
pavement with 9-foot surfaced shoul- 
ders, to replace an 18-foot pavement 
with 8-foot surfaced shoulders. 


In District |, Loop 286 west of the junction with U.S. 271 at 
Paris was an asphalt surfaced pavement 24 feet wide with 
earth shoulders, and the railroad crossing was at grade. 


U.S. 69 between Rusk and Alto in District 10 was a narrow, 
dangerous, two-lane road before reconstruction. 


After reconstruction, Loop 286 west of the junction with U.S. 
271 is a four-lane divided highway with grade separation 
for the railway. 


In 1964, U.S. 69 between Rusk and Alto was rebuilt as a four- 
lane divided highway. 


Main artery in Liberty, District 20, was narrow (24 feet wide) 
and traffic flow was irregular. A traffic light marked the 
T-intersection of S.H. 146 and U.S. 90. 


Eight injuries and property damages in the thousands of 
dollars were totted up during the previous year at this inter- 
section of S.H. 36 and U.S. 79 at Milano, District 17. 


U.S. 90 through Liberty was relocated approximately 300 
feet south and rebuilt as a four-lane divided highway with 
left turn lanes. 


A recently completed lighting and flashing beacon project 
provides needed illumination after dark. A constantly flashing 
beacon warns approaching traffic of the impending stop. 
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The previous crossing over the Guada- 
lupe River in Guadalupe County (Dis- 
trict 15) on F.M. 466 was this narrow, 
steel truss bridge. 


The new, wider bridge over the Guada- 
lupe River on F.M. 466 has wider ap- 
proaches and-is on a relocated roadway 
that provides better alignment. 


Rolling grade and curves on U.S. 285, 
12 miles north of Crane in District 6, 
made passing unsafe on the two-lane 
roadway, and there were frequent acci- 
dents. The construction of a two-mile 
section of four-lane divided highway has 
eliminated the hazardous condition. 


This curve on S.H. 199 in Azle, north of Fort Worth in Dis- There have been no accidents on this curve on S.H. 199 


: trict 2, was the scene of several accidents in which vehicles in Azle since the double guardrail with delineators was in- 
went through the guardrail. stalled. The work was done by District 2 maintenance crews. 
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| A system of freeway reference point numbers are helpful Reference points at freeway interchanges on Southwest 
to Department design engineers and the Houston police in Freeway in Houston have supplemental letter designations 
District 12. The signs are numbered consecutively and at- to indicate the ramp system. This system for designating 
tached to the median glare screens along the Southwest points on the freeway has been quite effective. 
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And on the Other Hand... 


Ochiltree County Herald brings up an- 
other aspect of highway beautification 
—'"We are all in favor of the LBJ pro- 
gram for highway beauty. And we would 
suggest that as a pilot spot to start beau- 
tifying, we might loan out the seven miles 
of U.S. 83 from here to the state line to 
try out any new beer can picker upper. 


Let's Have More of Them 


In the Lufkin News, comment in the 
column, "| Could Be Wrong''—'"'Coming 
back from a Boy Scout Executive Board 
meeting in Tyler Monday evening late, 
| came upon two ‘Litter Barrels’ beside 
the road this side of Rusk. 

"| first noticed a sign about a mile 
south of the Rusk city limits that said, 
‘Litter Barrel One Mile.’ Exactly one 
mile down the road was a cleared area 
with a barrel—it was too dark for me 
to read the wording on it. 

"A mile or so further down the road 
coming this way was a similar sign and 
a mile beyond that a second barrel. 

| saw no more litter barrels between 
there and Lufkin, and cannot recall hav- 
ing seen any as | drove north to Tyler 
earlier in the afternoon. 

“A week or so ago | drove to Arling- 
ton and back, and about a month ago 
to Austin and back, and | do not recall 
having seen any litter barrels beside the 
road either time. 

“My curiosity aroused, | phoned J. M. 
York this morning but he was in Austin. 
| talked with A. W. Cockrell, Jr., resi- 
dent engineer, and he knew nothing of 
any litter barrels in this area. 

| called Rusk and talked to the resi- 
ient engineer there and he said, ‘There 


rh 


are quite a few up here.' He added 


| must have missed them in my driving. 


“Possibly that is so, but usually | see 
every sign beside the road. 

"If this is going to become a state 
project—the Rusk engineer said their 
maintenance department put out the 
barrels—! am heartily in favor of it." 


Planning Ahead 


The Brazosport Facts editorializes— 
"The proposed route for the Houston to 
Brazosport freeway lends added weight 
to the thinking behind the Brazosport 
Loop Road and other elements of the 
area's master plan for road development. 

“When the huge traffic created by 
Dow operations led to paving Highway 
288 in the forties, it must have seemed 
to most that this new facility would suf- 
fice for a long time. Less than a decade 
later, growth was creating a strong de- 
mand for four lanes to Houston. 

"A Texas Highway Department offi- 
cial said at that time that the principal 
deterrent to construction of two more 
lanes was finding a way to get them 
through Angleton's business district. Be- 
fore any solution could be reached on 
this, the thinking had advanced beyond 
four lanes. 

"Still, the Angleton bottleneck could 
have been solved by a bypass route, 
and Highway 288 could have formed the 
route for most of the distance. By then, 
however, Highway Department officials 
concluded that land needed along High- 
way 288 to widen it had become pro- 
hibitive. . 

"Because of these costs, the planning 
has shifted from the otherwise logical 
course of widening Highway 288 to the 
use for most of the distance of a little- 


used county road. . . . Even then, the 
county expects to pay nearly $4 million 
for its share of the right of way for 
this $36 million state highway project. 


“Now used to growth, the county will 
accept the wisdom of plans that en- 
vision providing now for an eventual 10 
lanes between Brazosport and Houston." 


Purpose of Superhighways 


Big Spring Herald reports—''Com- 
menting that the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment ‘seemed to be thinking that there's 
good news tonight when it announced 
that by the end of 1972 motorists can 
cross 816 miles of Texas without stop- 
ping for a single red light, the Corpus 
Christi Caller raises this question about 
the interstate highway system: 

"'This may not be an unmixed bless- 
ing, though. If tourists can cross Texas 
so quickly and easily without stopping, 
will they take time to pause for a while 
in the Lone Star State?' 

"The answer to this is fairly obvious— 
not unless there is reason for them to 
stop. The whole purpose of trunk roads 
is to move traffic in large volumes and 
to move it rapidly and safely. 

"If it doesn't make sense to run a 
highway through a crowded urban situ- 
ation just to slow and trap traffic, then 
why would it make sense to slow or stop 
it on an interstate road? 

"In all probability the presence of 
these superhighways and the prospect 
of unimpeded travel will create such 
an increase in the volume of traffic that 
the aggregate of fuel, lodging and food 
expenditures will be greater than under 
the normal flow of traffic along ordinary 
roads." 
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Planning Survey Division 
George L. Carver, Planning Survey Engineer 
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_ Harry F. Shields, Inspector HI 


District 13 
Anton A. Kutchka, Skilled Laborer 
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District 17 
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District 22 
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Joseph H. McGowen, Maintenance Foreman II 
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Asa R. Crabtree, Skilled Laborer 
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District || 
Herman V. Harlan Jr., District Designing Engineer 


District 13 
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Benjamin J. Lednicky, Landscape Architect II 


District 13 
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Herbert G. Nollkamper, Shop Foreman III 
August P. Orsak, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
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District 17 
Harry F. Ahrens, Materials Analyst II 


District 24 
Jose Mendoza, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
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Secondary Roads Division 
Wilfred F. Gustafson, Secondary Roads Designing Engineer 


District | 
Gordon L. Green, Skilled Laborer 
Younger T. Horton, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 3 
Alaric D. January, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 12 
Arlin L. Barron, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
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District 19 
Oscar Standoak, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Arthur P. Turpin, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


From Bottles 

to Bodies 
Along 

Texas Highways 


Tommie Pinkard 
Travel and Information Division 


R ecentry A CAR full of young men stopped on 
U. S. 180 west of Breckenridge near a Highway Department 
maintenance truck. They asked the crew working nearby 
cleaning the right of way: “Will it be okay for us to throw 
these empty beer cans on your truck, or must we throw 
them out on the right of way so you can pick them up?” 

A motorist passing through District 1 was almost as 
thoughtful: He stopped his truck, stepped out, and threw a 
wine bottle onto the right of way—just ahead of a crew 
picking up litter. 

Such actions reflect a basic misunderstanding of the pur- 
pose of the right of way area along our state and federal 
highways. Many motorists seem to believe that the state 
buys and maintains these strips of land as dumping grounds 
for household trash and beer cans, wornout tires and stolen 
merchandise, unwanted animals, dead or alive (dogs, cats, 
monkeys, all varieties of livestock from nearby farms), and 
anything else they want to get rid of anonymously (the Sun- 
day School teacher’s whiskey bottles, for instance). 

The privilege of indiscriminate dumping along our high- 
ways is costly—more than $1.5 million was spent by the 
Highway Department last year to pick up litter, and more 
than an additional half million spent on maintenance can be 
charged to other acts of vandalism on Texas highways. 

For the workers engaged in the onerous work of collecting 
our garbage from the highways, this practice is more than 
costly—it’s always unpleasant, and it’s often dangerous. 


In Calhoun County (District 13), for example, one of 
the maintenance crew picked up an old tire off the right 
of way, and carried it a good distance to throw it on the 
dump truck. Only when the men dumped the load of litter 
did they discover a large, live, livid rattlesnake inside the 
old tire. 

While cleaning a roadside park on U.S. 183 south of 
Lockhart, two District 14 maintenance men, James E. Wald- 
ing and Ed Holcomb, found a paper sack under the grill in 
a fireplace. Walding pulled it out, thinking it was trash, 
and since the bag felt suspiciously heavy he opened it. In- 
side was a .45 pistol, loaded, cocked, and ready to shoot. 
They reported the find after placing it carefully in their 
truck, and the local sheriff came immediately to unload the 
pistol—and to take charge of it. The pistol had been stolen 
from a local businessman the day before. “We were glad 
we found it instead of some child,” Walding declared. 

Workmen performing their duties alongside the state- 
maintained highways often have been targets of missiles 
flung from passing automobiles. So many have been hit by 
beer cans that it’s scarcely worth mentioning, unless they 
happen to be hit by the same brand can as they are collecting 
off the right of way at that moment—and that happened 
recently in District 12 when a can glanced off Fred Smith’s 
helmet. 

In District 8, a maintenance man was felled by a gourd 
thrown from a passing car. And a maintenance foreman in 
District 10 notes ruefully, “Now they have put colas in cans, 
even the kids can add to the can crop along the right of way.” 

Why do motorists litter the highways? How can they be 
stopped? If the Highway Department knew the answers, 
highwaymen could retire from the trash collecting business. 
But perhaps we can suggest a few reasons. 

Convenience—It is temptingly easy to lower the car win- 
dow and let fly. It takes a modicum of foresight to put a 
bag into the auto for litter, and it adds an extra minute or 
two to driving time to stop at a litter barrel to empty the bag 
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in the proper place. The farmer or rancher occasionally 
decides that the dumping grounds are too far away, so a 
big load of trash, or a dead animal, is simply left by the 
roadside. 

After Hurricane Carla the maintenance foreman in Jack- 
son County (District 13) was dissatisfied when he found 
numerous dead cattle on the right of way. He had been 
assured by his men that the unsavory task of removing them 
had been completed. Further investigation revealed that 
adjoining ranchers were dragging their dead animals to the 
right of way. 

Many years ago when range country was open, large 
animals often wandered onto the highway and caused serious 
accidents. Wylie H. Compton, Maintenance Construction 
Foreman in McLennan County, District 9, remembers a 
Christmas Day 30 years ago when a dead mule was reported 
on the road, on S.H. 6 north of Marlin in Falls County. 
“Back then there weren’t too many of us with the Depart- 
ment, and I was the only one working on a monthly salary, 
so, no dinner and very little supper,” he wrote. 

Another factor accounting for the popularity of highway 
dumping is ignorance—ignorance of the trouble and ex- 
pense caused, ignorance of the locations of dumping grounds 
and litter barrels, and ignorance of the laws. There are 
penalties exacted for littering, and people are occasionally 
caught in the act. 

“Get those beer cans or get $100,” was one Highway 
Patrolman’s order. He had observed a driver dispose of an 
entire six pack of empty cans, tossing them from the car 
one by one. “The man was falling in the grass hunting those 
cans,” the patrolman reported. 

Maintenance Construction Foreman Ray McKinney in 
Kingsville, District 16, had a similar experience: 

“In the cool of the morning I was cruising along S.H. 141. 
The ribbon of road stretched ahead sharp and clear in the 
early morning sunlight. I reflected that the maintenance 
crews had done a good job in removing the litter from the 


roadside; not a can nor a bottle marred the view. 


“As I rounded a curve, a white Buick station wagon came 
into sight, parked very close to the ditch. Then I saw the 
driver. He was bending over, just in the act of placing a 
cardboard carton down into the ditch. I wheeled around in 
front of him, parked, and walked back. 

“By then I could see that the carton was full of empty beer 
and whiskey bottles. Why, I asked him, was he using the 
roadside for a trash can? Didn’t he have one at home? 

“His face reddened with guilt. Then he launched into a 
lengthy explanation. Those prying neighbors, he complained. 
A man simply had no privacy any more. He didn’t dare put 
the bottles out for garbage collection. The neighbors would 
see and gossip. They would then point a finger of shame 
at him and mistreat his wife. But bottles placed on the high- 
way, he said, were anonymous.” 

Also anonymous was the case of iced down beer found in 
a culvert by one of the maintenance employes in Wilbarger 
County. However, District 3 Maintenance Engineer Frank 
Ragland reported, “We were unable to find out just what 
disposition was made of this litter.” 

But often litter is not anonymous. In addition to the risk 
of being caught in the act, there is always the risk of 
incriminating evidence in the trash. Whenever a name is 
found in trash that appears to identify the litterbug, the High- 


way Department makes some attempt to talk with the person. 
Usually one friendly chat with a maintenance engineer or 
with a highway patrolman is sufficient. 

A pile of garbage containing a number of beer cans was 
found on the right of way in District 7. A name and address 
that turned up in the litter was turned over to the Highway 
Patrol, and a patrolman paid a visit to the person named. 
He turned out to be a very embarrassed school teacher who 
saved up his cans to dump while on trips, since beer drinking 
by teachers was frowned on in his small community. 

Another reason persons litter is, plainly, habit. A main- 
tenance foreman in District 23 encountered such a creature of 
habit one day on U.S. 183 in Brown County: 

An automobile stopped at a multiple culvert, and as the 
foreman watched an old gentleman got out, took a huge 
sack of trash out of the trunk of his car and tossed it over 
the culvert headwall. The foreman promptly went over and 
told the old fellow he couldn’t dump trash there. The old 
man replied that he had been dumping his trash there for 
20 years, and promptly got out another sack and threw it over. 

In District 5, the driver of a large van type truck was 
found by Highwayman Joel Willson at a roadside ditch, 
busily engaged in kicking out a large quantity of cardboard 
cartons and loose paper. When questioned as to his motives 
he asked, “Well, where else can I get rid of this junk?” 


Illustrations by Ruth Ann Ballard, Highway Design Division, Austin. 


Last summer, Brazos County Maintenance Foreman “Doc” 
Evans was traveling on S.H. 6 north of Bryan when he spotted 
a trailer truck stopped beside the highway. A man in the 
trailer was throwing trash in the ditch. As Doc came nearer, 
he recognized the man as a person he had known for years, 
so he eased his vehicle up and stopped behind the trailer. The 
man unloading the trash looked up, saw Doc, and without 
saying a word, jumped down on the ground and started 
throwing the trash back on the trailer. When he finished, 
Doc got out and asked him why he threw the trash on the 
right of way. The man, who tended to lisp when excited, 
answered, “Dod Dammitt Doc, I didn’t know you were 


going to come along.” 


Probably the highwaymen’s biggest headaches are caused 
by dead animals on the road. 

L. M. Mahoney, Maintenance Construction Foreman in 
Alice, District 16, remembers the time long past that 25 
dead cows were found on the 15-mile stretch of highway 
between San Diego and Benavides. Each had been shot with 
a high powered rifle. “With no drag lines or end loader to 
dig holes to bury them, it took two days of gathering wood 
to burn them.” 

“A firm in Houston that ran a soap factory used to send 
out men to buy old horses,” he also recalled. “They went 
down along the Rio Grande and bought about 200 head. 
They drove them cross country, and while passing through 
Jim Wells county, three horses died and a car ran into the 
herd and killed two more. A few miles further along a truck 
killed one and crippled another that we had to kill, making a 
total of seven dead horses . . . Four days work.” 

J. W. Cravens, District Administrative Engineer in Dis- 
trict 1, remembers the tale of one dead dog on the highway. 
An observant taxpayer reported it, and the maintenance fore- 
man sent an employe to take care of the situation. The em- 
ploye found the dog, looked it over, and then dug a hole. 
He had started to pick it up to put it in the hole when the 
dog snarled, snapped, jumped up and ran off. So the employe 
filled the hole and returned to his duties at the warehouse. 


When asked if he found the dog, he stated, “Yes, but I didn’t 


bury him, because I couldn’t catch him. I don’t think that 
dog was dead.” 

In District 13, one of the Victoria County maintenance 
workers came upon a dead dog lying on the edge of the 
pavement. When he reached down to pick it up, the dog 
yelped and jumped up. The dog ran off in one direction— 
and the employe, needless to add, in the other. 

Often the discovery of some unique item along the right 
of way brightens the day for the maintenance employe . . . 
or at least gives him a puzzle to try to solve. 

A maintenance foreman in District 10, for instance, re- 
ported that one of his men found a good television set not — 
long ago, and with it was a pair of men’s trousers, five good 
credit cards, car keys, other important cards, and papers 
but no man. They are letting the sheriff handle that one. 

Over in Colorado County a fancy pair of ladies’ panties 
were discarded over one of District 13’s stop signs. It worked 
—everyone stopped! 

Maintenance men in District 10 are still mulling this one 
over: They found a big box of new shoes on the right of 
way—every one of them for the left foot. 

Another poser was the chamber pot found by a crew near 
a bridge in District 1. The puzzle of its origin was quickly 
solved, however, when a man appeared from under the 
bridge to claim his property. 

A succinct memorandum from a maintenance foreman in 
District 6 tells a different story: 

“Automobile was parked on the shoulder of the highway 
near Odessa with this sign in the window: 

‘Please do not move car. Have gone to Fort Worth for 

spare parts. Will return in three days.’ 

“We didn’t. He did.” 

There are few items in the modern department store or 
supermarket that haven’t been found by the side of a high- 
way somewhere in Texas. And, of course, many other items 
that never darkened the door of a store are also nestling 
there in the grass, alas. 

In District 9, for instance, Vernon Rice claims cleanup 
men in McLennan County have found everything from mor- 
tar shells on the right of way to a truck load of turkey necks, 
feet, and innards smack in the middle of the roadway. 


Maintenance crews often find the first clues to a crime— 
stolen merchandise, loaded revolvers, and, at least once, the 
body of a murdered woman, have turned up by the roadside. 

Earl F. Wyatt, District Administrative Engineer in Dis- 
trict 13 compiled a list for us. It makes interesting reading: 

A transistor radio, playing 

A loaded revolver 

A fully equipped doctor’s bag 

An elderly man crippled with arthritis who had sat down 
to rest and was unable to get up. 

A full case of beer 

A very disturbed hobo—found when a plastic sheet was 
removed from a ditch. 

Another disturbed hobo—discovered under a large pile 
of papers that workers were preparing to burn 

What appeared to be a human body, but turned out to 
be the carcass of an illegally killed deer 

A discarded tombstone, and 

An artificial leg, as yet unclaimed. 

About four years ago, Jackie Mathews of District 7 re- 
ports, a crew working on Lancaster Hill about 31 miles 
west of Ozona, found what they thought at first was simply 
a shoe box. Further investigation showed they were wrong. 
A piece of wrapping paper nearby solved the mystery with 
the printed words, “This is the remains of Grandma Keller, 
whose last wish was that her remains be scattered over the 
Catalina Mountains.” “Grandma Keller” had been cremated 
in Missouri. The local sheriff’s office took charge of that 
package. 

Clearing the mess is a necessary duty of the Highway De- 
partment, but obviously another solution must be found to 
the increasingly costly problem of litter along our highways. 

The Highway Department is attacking this problem in 


several ways. From the education standpoint, showing the 
film “Money To Burn” to every school child and every 
interested adult is one effective answer. 

Another line of attack is the provision of litter barrels 
wherever possible for the use of the passing motorist. When 
legal methods for the disposal of trash are more convenient, 
there should be less trash flung out the window and deposited 
on the right of way. 

The most direct answer—and a quick cure for the in- 
dividual litterbug who’s caught—is the enforcement of the 
state laws against littering the highways. Fines of $10 to 
$200 are levied, but often a brief visit and a quiet talk by a 
highway patrolman is sufficent to convert even an habitual 
offender. 

Not all motorists are thoughtless, however. Most of the 
travelers on the highways of Texas admire the beauty of a 
clean ribbon of highway wending its decorous way through 
an uncluttered countryside. And they are anxious to keep it 
clean for the next visitor to come that way. 

Witness this incident in a roadside park at Goldthwaite 
in District 23: 

A crew was working in the park when a family stopped 
to eat at one of the tables. After they had finished eating 
and had cleared the table, one of the women in the group 
went down to a pond a little distance away and came back 
with a pitcher of water. Now, the water in the pond was 
somewhat dirty, and it looked very much out of place in a 
pitcher, at least to that highway crew. They were concerned 
since they thought the visitors were planning to drink the 
water, so they watched closely. But they were in for a sur- 
prise! 

The woman poured the water on the park table and pro- 
ceeded to scrub it thoroughly. @ 


Contract Striping 

The Montana Highway Department is 
considering the possibility of letting high- 
way striping out to contract. 

At present, state highway personnel 
and equipment handle this job. The pur- 
pose of letting highway striping out to 
contract would be to determine if any 
economies might result. 


Rules of the Road 


Nations may change allegiances, gain 
independence and get new names, but 
old customs survive. 

Although the trend in recent years has 
been to switch to right-hand side of the 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways . 


road driving, a surprising number of 
countries still follow the rule af driving on 
the left, according to the American 
Automobile Association. 

Sweden, the remaining European 
country outside of Great Britain and 
Ireland where driving on the left is legal, 
will soon begin the tedious process of 
changing to the right. Among areas mak- 
ing the shift from left to right recently 
are Ethiopia and the northern part of 
Morocco. 

Morocco's situation was among the 
oddest. Until the change, the rule was 
to drive to the left in northern Morocco 
and to the right in southern Morocco. 

Many of the world's areas which use 
left-side driving are, or were, under 
British control. That is why many of the 
Caribbean islands use the left side of 
the road. 

Left-hand driving runs the gamut from 
Aden to Zanzibar, with Australia, Ba- 
hamas, Burma, Cypress, Korea, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, India, Iceland, Southwest 
Africa, Thailand, Scotland and Wales 
among the more than 60 countries in be- 
tween. 


For a Happier New Year 


The April 1965 issue of The Highway 
User reports on a new use for old Christ- 
mas trees, a successful experiment de- 


scribed by John W. Hutchinson, asso- 


Photograph courtesy American Assoc. of Nurserymen. 


This group of cannarti juniper planted along Kentucky's I.H. 64 between Louisville 
and Frankfort serve to call attention to motorists that they are approaching a 
bridge. They also offer a pleasant contrast to the white of the concrete. 
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ciate professor of civil engineering at 
the University of Illinois, and Janis H. 
Lacis, of the Illinois Division of Highways. 

The Christmas trees turned out to be 
just the thing needed to help the high- 
way researchers determine whether ev- 
ergreen trees planted in expressway 
medians could help make highways safer. 

Results from studies of the frequency 
and nature of accidents involving ve-. 
hicles crossing medians on divided high- | 
ways have suggested the possibility of 
insufficient roadway delineations on 
modern expressways. Evergreen plant- 
ings were considered one possibility in 
the experiment, so used Christmas trees 
were acquired from probably puzzled 
Chicago merchants. The trees were then 
attached to median barrier posts on a 
stretch of highway. 


The study showed that the simulated 
median plantings significantly reduced 
the frequency of vehicle encroachment. 


One of the greatest limitations of 
modern highway driving is the lack of 
perspective provided by the two dimen- 
sional features of the practically level 
roadways of modern freeways and ex- 
pressways. 


Median plantings were found to pro- 
vide some vertical dimension to the 
roadway both in the daytime and at 
night. Another advantage was that the 
trees helped to reduce headlight glare 
from oncoming vehicles. 


Stockroom Skeletons 


As the Democratic majority in Penn- 
sylvania's legislature prepares to investi- 
gate the state highway department, the 
Budget and Finance Committee reports 
that many counties have a five-year sup- 
ply of sign posts on hand and the depart- 
ment stocks tires it hasn't used for as 
long as eight years, including some that 
don't fit any equipment in the United 
States. 


Photograph courtesy American Assoc. of Nurserymen. 


Within the right of way of the famous freeway interchange in downtown Los Angeles, 
plantings have created park-like areas to beautify this part of the city. Erosion 
control plantings are made to beautify steep slopes. 


Art and the Highways 


Beauty along the highways is sug- 
gested in a report in The Highway User, 
March 1965 issue. Assemblyman Pearce 
Young, a member of ‘the California Arts 
Commission, suggests great works of art 
lining the highways. 

In fact, Young says he will ask that the 
Governor, the legislature and the divi- 
sion of highways consider just such a pro- 
posal suggested by Kenneth Glenn, pro- 
fessor of art at Long Beach State Col- 
lege. 

"The great thing about this plan is 
that the people could acquire monu- 
mental works of art of priceless value at 
no cost to the taxpayer,'’ Young said. 

Here's how the plan would work: Each 
year California would sponsor an Inter- 
national Sculpture Symposium funded by 
private endowments. Four or five sculp- 
tors of international fame would be in- 
vited from throughout the world. Each 
sculptor would execute a monumental 
work to be permanently placed at ap- 
propriate sites near California's scenic 
highway system, and, perhaps, to be in- 
tegrated into roadside rest areas. Col- 
lege students of sculpture would assist 
the master sculptors as part of their 
academic training. 


Professor Glenn envisages a ‘Highway 
of the Arts'' extending from Oregon to 
the Mexican border. Such a highway 
would eventually become nationwide. 
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For Safety's Sake 


Motorists in Kentucky are getting a 
bonus of natural scenic beauty from the 
Kentucky Highway Department's mass 
planting of shrubs, trees, hedge, and 
ground cover on |.H. 64. Tall shrubs are 
being used along |.H. 75 medians to 
prevent motorists from being blinded by 
oncoming vehicles. 

State Highway Commissioner Henry 
Ward pointed out that the pleasing ef- 
fect of shade and flowering trees gives 
the motorist unconscious relief from 
glare and unsightliness and reduces driv- 
er fatigue. 

Ward believes the elements of beauty 
are as essential to highway operation 
as to architecture or to any other type 
of construction. He says landscaping 
adds a fourth dimension—beauty—to 
better highway design, the other three 
being utility, safety, economy. 

Ward takes particular pride in the 
group plantings of evergreens along the 
Watterson Expressway, like the ones in 
front of bridge abutments. They add eye 
appeal as well as minimize the monotony 
of a lot of concrete. 


Photograph courtesy Michigan State Highway Department. 


Wooded areas add beauty to Michigan's roadsides, and to rest stops along 
the way. 
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|. H. Crutcher Jr., who retired October 31 last year as Supervising Maintenance Engineer in Dis- 
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trict 10, is on a six-month stint as a road maintenance consultant for five Central American com- 


mon market" countries. This is a preliminary, informal report of conditions he encountered there. 


Our Man 


Tam IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
on a six-month contract to serve as a 
consultant on a highway maintenance 
study. Although I was employed by the 
Regional Office for Central America and 
Panama of the U.S. State Department, 
I work for the Permanent Secretariat 
for the General Treaty of Economic In- 
tegration of Central America, an organi- 
zation corresponding to the European 
Market. The 
covers five countries 
duras, El 


Nicaragua.. 


Central highway study 


Guatemala, Hon- 
Salvador, Costa Rica and 
In mid December I started a month- 
of Central 
highways. In Guatemala I saw narrow, 


long inspection American 


tortuous mountain roads built entirely 
by hand by indentured peon labor dur- 


ing the dictatorship of the 1930’s. The 


ce 


In Escuintla, Guatemala, 
I. H. Crutcher 

poses 

next to 

Guatemalan highway 
engineers, 

Col. Ruben Cordon Azevedo (left), 
and Capt. Rafael 
Cordero Pons (right). 
Second from the 

right is Antonio Guerra, 
Director of the Central 
American Highway 
Maintenance 


Study Group. 


in Central America 


military commandant of one zone (in 
Guatemala nearly all executive positions 
are still filled by army officers) sent 
this note to another: “I am sending you 
200 volunteers for road work. Please 
return the chains.” 

These mountain roads are maintained 
by patrols of laborers working with pick 
and shovel, wheelbarrow and rake for 
a minimum wage of 80 cents a day. I 
saw excellent asphalt surfaced highways 
crossing the country from the endless 
cotton and sugar cane farms and cattle 
ranches of the fertile Pacific coastal 
plain, through lush coffee plantations on 
the slopes of green mountains, through 
the dry highlands, barren and brown 
now in the dry season, and down to the 
hot, humid banana country of the Carib- 
bean. 


One can imagine the diversity of ter- 
rain and climate in Central America 
when he finds the altitude varies in short 
distances from sea level to more than 
12,000 feet. The rainfall ranges from a 
scant 20 inches a year at Zacapa in 
Guatemala near the Honduras border to 
more than 240 inches in Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica near the mouth of the San 
Juan River, where it is said to rain “14 
months out of the year.” 

On December 19, my wife and [I left 
Guatemala for a trip through the other 
four countries. Guillermo Bustillo, for- 
merly with the Honduras Highway De- 
partment, accompanied us. He studied 
one year at Purdue University and speaks 
English. 

The highway department of the coun- 
try we were in would furnish transporta- 


tion to the border where a car from the 
country we were entering would be wait- 
ing. This went as planned except that 
the Honduran car failed to appear at the 
El Salvador line, so we traveled the 140 
kilometers to Tegucigalpa by bus. The 
bus was a new, 12-passenger station 
wagon loaded with 16 people (only one 
chicken and no pigs this trip) and the 
“conductor” rode on top with the bag- 
gage. The race between our bus and 
another, horns blowing and drivers 
shouting taunts at each other up the steep 
grades and around the tight curves of 
that mountain road, is a ride we shall 
not soon forget. 

Our transportation on the job was 
four-wheel drive Jeep wagons, except in 
Costa Rica where we had the luxury of 
a two-door sedan. Bustillo and I were 
conducted on inspection trips of the 
roads in each country by one or two en- 
gineers from the local highway depart- 
ment. 


A maintenance worker on Guatemalan National Route 14 south of Ciudad Vieja 
clears the roadway. Guatemala lent Crutcher a bright yellow Jeep for his tour. 


In El Salvador we traveled the coasta! 
road, which from Acajutla to La Liber- 
tad is cut into the mountainside along 
the rugged shoreline of the beautiful Pa- 
cific, and then turned north for the 
climb to San Salvador, capital of the 
smallest and most densely populated 
country of Central America. 


Another country, another Jeep, here ferried across the Lempa River on the highway 
between Chalatenango and Suchitoto in El Salvador. 


We spent Christmas and New Year’s 
Eve in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, at Hotel 
Lincoln, where the O. Henry bar in the 
hotel is named for the author of “Cab- 
bages and Kings.” O. Henry lived here 
for several months during the time of 
his trouble. In Honduras the highway 
department maintains about 2,300 miles 
of road, of which only about 10 per cent 
is surfaced. The narrow, all weather 
roads through open pine forests in the 
high mountains are spectacular drives. 

In Nicaragua on the Pacific plain 
around Leon we saw endless fields of 
cotton such as you used to see in the 
blacklands of Texas, except this cotton 
was shoulder high and more. We went 
east to the end of the road where the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads is build- 
ing 10 kilometers of highway and a 
bridge across the Siguia River to reach 
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A patching crew in El Salvador on north 
trunk highway near Aguilares. 


Rama on the Rio Escondido, from where 
the boats and cattle barges go down to 
Bluefields on the Caribbean. Here also 
we saw Granada, first city in the Western 
Hemisphere settled by the Spaniards, It 
is located on the shores of Lake Nica- 
ragua, the only fresh water lake in- 
habited by sharks and sawfish. Although 
its only outlet is to the Caribbean, the 
sharks in it are of a variety which oc- 
curs only in the Pacific. To top the story, 
fishermen catch these sharks using alli- 
gators for bait. 

In San Jose, Costa Rica, we met W. E. 
Simmons and his wife. He came here in 
November after his retirement as dis- 
trict engineer at Beaumont. He has a two 
year contract with the Bureau of Public 
Roads. They killed the fatted calf for 
us—never have we been more warmly 
received. We were with them every eve- 
ning except for one when we were guests 
of Max Sittenfeld, chief engineer of the 
highway department, at his country 
place. A letter from Simmons in March 
said their car, which was to have been 
shipped to them from Houston in early 
November, still had not arrived. 


In Costa Rica we went to the 12,000- 
foot crater of Irazu. This is the volcano 
which has done so much damage the past 
two years but which was temporarily in- 
active when we were there. We saw the 
U. S. Sea Bees helping open the channel 
of the Rio Reventado which was choked 


A Guatemalan road crew camps along 


Route 7 in Guatemala descends from high in the hills to parallel the Rio Blanco. 


In the shadow of a modern bridge, an 
ancient thatched-roof dwelling shelters 
a shy miss as older sister poses in the 
foreground. 


with debris from the volcano and which 
buried part of the city of Cartago in mud 
and boulders when the rains came. The 
highway department, taking advantage 
of the windfall, has set up a crushing 
plant and is producing excellent aggre- 
gate from the boulders cleared from the 
river bed. 

We returned to Guatemala City Janu- 
ary 13, just one hour and five minutes 
from San Jose to Guatemala City by jet. 
As I looked down on the rugged country 
below and remembered some of the 
roads we had traveled by Jeep, I thought 
of the government official in Honduras 
who is reported to have said, “Why 


prove the road from Tegucigalpa to San 
Pedro? If anyone wants to go there, let 
him fly.” 

I haven’t had much to say about main- 
tenance. We saw some good and some 
poor. We saw some excellent new equip- 
ment and some in deplorable condition. 
Repair parts are expensive and delivery 
is slow, so many replacements are manu- 
factured in the shops and one piece of 


equipment is often robbed of parts to 
keep another going. An amazing amount 
of work, often of excellent quality, for 
which we think equipment is indispens- 
able, is done by hand. Wherever we dis- 
cussed problems with supervisors, we 
heard the same story: “We need more 
money and more equipment.” That 
sounded familiar. I’ve heard, and made, 
the same statements in Texas! @ 


spend all the money it will take to im- 


Seminar Proceedings Published 


Proceepincs of the second Urban Transportation 
Planning Seminar have just been published by the Urban 
Section of Highway Design Division in Austin. 

City and county planners, traffic engineers and Texas 
Highway Department planning engineers met at Arlington 
last September in a two-day session to exchange information 
and to discuss solutions of urban problems in Texas and in 
the rest of the United States. 

Andy Jones, Supervising Planning Engineer, said pro- 
ceedings of the seminar were published to assist those in- 
terested in urban transportation planning, and copies have 
been sent to the cities and counties participating in the urban 
program. 

The seminar was designed to augment the comprehensive, 
cooperative, continuing planning processes required by the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1962. That act requires that 
cities of 50,000 population or more must complete urban 
transportation studies by July 1965, if they want to take 
advantage of federal funds for their highway needs. Texas 


has 22 urban areas, more than any other state, and 19 studies 
which it had to complete in only two years and 10 months. 

Corpus Christi was the first city in the United States to 
complete its study under this program. 

“Texas is better off than most states,” Jones said. “As we 
stand today, it is doubtful if our highway building program 
will be slowed down substantially because of a lack of com- 
pleted transportation studies. We expect to meet the dead- 
line in most of fhe 19 studies. In other areas completion of 
the studies is not critical because there are no highway 
projects scheduled for those areas for some months after 
ial: 

J. R. Stone, Planning Engineer for the Fort Worth-Dallas 
area, and his assistant Arthur F. Beck, handled all details 
for the seminar. 

The transportation needs of Texas cities will be under con- 
stant study from now on. Complete reviews and any needed 
revisions will be made every five years. And the Texas High- 
way Department will continue to cooperate with the cities 
in its policy of total highway service for all motorists. Mf 


Vis 


Te and “Prom Our Readers 


On the Warpath 


From Texas Parade we learn that the 
white man is having to show the Indians 
how to make bows and arrows and war 
drums so they can go on the warpath in 
East Texas. 

Texas’ last Indians, the Alabama-Cou- 
shatta tribe, have declared war on pov- 
erty with the encouragement of the 
Great White Father in Washington. War 
plans call for them to start acting and 
working like Indians again for the bene- 
fit of tourists that will invade the state’s 
last Indian reservation this summer. 

Alas, however, the Alabama-Coushattas 
long ago succumbed to the ways of the 
White Man. They have forgotten how to 
weave baskets and blankets or fashion 
bows and arrows. 

Now a federally-financed school has 
been set up at Livingston, near the Polk 
County reservation. Government experts 
will retrain the Indians in the arts and 
crafts of their ancestors. And a New 
York fashion expert is teaching them 
how to dress as Indians should! 


Music Hath Charms 


Hunters who capture a_ rhinoceros 
on safari in South Africa have learned 
that a few hours of softly-played Brahms 
or Cole Porter will soothe the animal and 
make him more tractable, according to 
the American Automobile Association’s 
World-Wide Travel experts. 
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YOU SAY UE'S HAD PREVIOUS 
EXPERIENCE AS A FLAGMAN? 
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It's a Law! 


Governor John Connally signed into 
law in mid March H.B. 101 which pro- 
vides that damage to or removal of high- 
way signs shall be a misdemeanor. The 
bill was introduced into the House by 
Bob Armstrong of Austin with the pro- 
vision that such vandalism would con- 
stitute a felony, but was amended in the 
Texas Senate to specify the lesser pen- 
alty. 

More than half a million dollars an- 
nually in maintenance costs are charged 
by the Highway Department to vandal- 
ism, and the largest portion of this sum 
is spent repairing or replacing highway 


signs. 


Traveling Student 


A promising young student in Holland 
has written to the Highway Department 
with an unusual request. Perhaps you 
can help him. 

“I am a student at The Netherlands 
College for International Commerce. The 
course is two years and after a selection, 
about thirty students can go for a third 
year to the U.S.A. to obtain the B.B.A. 

“Both years, during January (or if 
we wish, during the summer holidays) 
we have to go to some kind of business 
for a term of probation, and make a 
study of that business. In the first year 
we are allowed to stay in Holland. I 
made a study of a contracting business 
with about 1,000 employees, and about 
the results I wrote an essay of 100 pages. 


Some of the subjects I treated in that 
piece of work are history of the business, 
methods of contracting, organization of 
the industry, supply and demand, risk, 
arbitration, internal organization, public 
relations, communication, and _ socio- 
logical aspects of the laborers. 

“During the second year we have to — 
go abroad for the term of probation. 
The majority of the students go to Great 
Britain and Sweden, but there are also 
some students who succeed in finding a 
company in the United States where they 
can go during their term of probation. 

“Is there any possibility for me to 
come to the Texas Highway Department 
next summer or next January? 

“In case it is impossible for you to 
let me spend the most important period 
of my studies in your department, please 
use your influence to find some business 
which is able and willing to help me. 

Yours thankfully 

P. J. van der Ende 
Hulshorststraat 231 

The Hague, The Netherlands” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to: 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


Texas-Size Litter 


Excessive by anyone's standards is this litter found in a roadside park on U.S. 77 
between Hallettsville and Schulenburg. About 100 miles away, on F.M. 165 east of 
Blanco, our photographer came upon the litter to complete the set—three aban- 
doned tires and a beer bottle. 


Benefits Mount 


Direct benefits to users of the Inter- 
state highway system will reach $3.4 
billion in 1965, according to the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Benefits include reduc- 
tions in cost of operating, time and acci- 
dents, and in the “strains and discom- 
forts of driving.” 


Depends on What They're 
Aiming At 

The March issue of the District 22 
News had an apology to make: 

“Mr. Brooke of Carrizo Springs, we 
want to apologize for saying the Winter 
Garden Rod and Gun Club was holding 
crap shoots. It should have been ‘trap’ 
shoots.” 


A Civil Engineer 
The April Issue of TEXAS HIGH- 


WAYS carried an announcement that 
State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer is 
now a Life Member of the American So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. It 
should have read the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 


Up 9 Per Cent 
A total of 6,781 federal aid highway 


and bridge construction contracts was 
awarded by state highway departments 
throughout the United States in 1964, 
involving a total cost of $4.1 billion. 


These figures, compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, indicate an increase of 9 per 
cent in total dollar amount of contracts 
over 1963 expenditures. 


Overstepping Their Bounds? 


If the following article is taken lit- 
erally, it might appear that the highway 
commission members have taken on a 
little more than they can chew. 

The Waco Tribune Herald published 
the report on March 7: 

“Texas Highway Commission has 
notified Falls and Robertson counties to 
begin purchasing right of way neces- 
sary for relocating a portion of Highway 
6 at Bremond. The relocation will begin 
4.2 miles northwest of Bremond and con- 
tinue to a point 4.2 miles southwest of 
Bremond, eliminating the dogleg in Bre- 
mond and other crooked places.” 


Yet Another Survey 


District 22 has just organized a 
“Physical Fatness Foundation,” and in 
line with other foundations, its first 
activity is to make a survey. We'd be 
interested in seeing the results. 

Questionnaire for the Foundation ex- 
plains it thus: 

“The administration in Washington 
has stressed the need for more exercise 


to increase our physical strength and 


well being. In support of this desirable 
goal, THE DISTRICT 22 PHYSICAL 
FATNESS FOUNDATION earnestly 
and respectfully invites your participa- 
tion in the following check-off question- 
naire. 

“The purpose of this survey is to de- 
termine your qualifications for member- 
ship in the Foundation. If you do so 
qualify, you will receive a special cita- 
tion, granting you from this time for- 
ward all of the rights and privileges to 
be enjoyed under such membership. 
There are no dues .. . just the rewards 
you will receive from the full devotion 
to the cause of Physical Fatness. 

al, , do hereby 
affirm that I carry out faithfully, dili- 
gently, frequently and with enthusiasm, 
the exercises checked off herewith: 
(Check only those exercises at which 
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you are especially proficient. ) 

Following on the questionnaire is a 
list of exercises designed in the best in- 
terest of physical fatness, including El- 
bow Bending, Fork Lifting, Eyebrow 
Raising, Chair Rocking, 50 Foot Hikes 
(to the beer cooler), Shoulder Shrugging 
and TV Tuning. 

Should another district be interested 
in forming a local chapter of this Foun- 
dation, we’re sure the District 22 Del Rio 
branch will be happy to help. 


(a) 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


OY ER THE MISH ANAAaYS 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e Yesterday morning, my wife made 
a trip to Amarillo alone. North of Tulia 
she had a flat and burned up a tire. 
A Highway Department truck put on 
the spare and got her on her way again. 
Will you extend my thanks to Mr. Wal- 
lace? He was most considerate. 
My deepest thanks for his help. 
T. Russell Bowles 
Fairview 
e As a recent visitor through Texas 
I want to compliment you on the quality 
of your roads, and the many instances I 
observed of your men going along the 
highway keeping it clear from accumu- 
lated litter. 
Stephen Plagemann 
Berkeley, California 


¢ On March 16, 1965, at 1:20 a.m., 
I investigated a major accident 3.2 miles 
west of Weatherford on U.S. 80. A truck 
tractor and semi-trailer and pickup were 
involved in the accident. The truck trac- 
tor and semi-trailer had overturned, 
caught fire and were completely block- 
ing U.S. 80. 

Mr. Ernest Clay, maintenance fore- 
man for this county, was called at ap- 
proximately 1:40 a.m. to come to the 
scene of the accident with signs, flares, 
sand, and a front-end loader to assist in 
clearing the roadway. Mr. Clay and two 
of his men, William R. Miller and Wil- 
lie B. Roberts, arrived at the scene very 
hortly with the much needed equipment. 
Mir. Clay and his men’s assistance was 

tial for safely clearing the roadway. 
lire was finally extinguished at 


nately 4 a.m. The truck tractor 


and semi-trailer were pulled off the road- 
way and the maintenance crew had the 
roadway cleared, sanded, and _ traffic 
moving as usual at 4:55 a.m. 

Mr. Ernest Clay and several other of 
his men have been called on several pre- 
vious occasions such as this, at all hours 
of the day and night, and have always 
responded promptly with the needed es- 
sentials. They have always been friendly 
and courteous in carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Ernest Clay and all of his 
men for the fine cooperation and com- 
pleteness in which they do their jobs. He 
and his men make my job considerably 
easier at times. 

Jerry D. O’Neal 
Texas Highway Patrol 
Weatherford 


e Every once in a while somebody 
does something real nice, and I just 
wanted to tell you about the kind and 
thoughtful act which one of the State 
Highway Department people has _per- 
formed. 

Mr. J. C. Bowen, who is a member 
of your organization, found a pair of 
glasses on the side of the road near 
Springlake about three weeks ago. These 
glasses were unmarked except that they 
had my name on them. Actually they 
belong to my son who has the same 
name, and he lost them when he had 
stopped to change a tire on the way to 
Aspen, Colorado. 


Neither Mr. Bowen nor Mrs. Bowen 
had any idea who Marion Sanford 
might be, but they kept the glasses. 
cleaned them up, and started trying to 
find the owner. Last week, they saw my 
name in the newspaper and Mrs. Bowen 
called from Littlefield to say that she 
had the glasses. A few days later, she 
brought them by my office. 

As you can see, these kind people have 
gone to a great deal of trouble and some 
expense in order to perform a consider- 
ate and charitable act. I am most ap- 
preciative of it and felt that the least I 
could do would be to tell you of it so 
that you would know the kind of people 
you have working with you and know 
that this is the sort of thing which makes 
everyone have a higher regard not only 
for the people in your organization but 
for the organization itself. 

Marion Sanford 
Lubbock 


e I wish to express the appreciation 
of the Cherokee County Survey Commit- 
tee for your kind cooperation in placing 
signs directing the way to the Killough 
Monument and the Jim Hogg State Park. 

These signs will be of great value to 
tourists and others who are interested in 
the history of the area. We have heard 
several nice comments already. 

If our committee can ever be of any 
help to you, please feel free to call upon 
us. 

R. F. Moore, Principal 
Jacksonville Junior High School 
Jacksonville 
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to adorn Texas roadsides, and I.H. 10 near Beaumont gets its share. 


. 


os wet er 


Winding, tree-shaded S.H. 103 is a pleasant route to the new reservoir-play- 
ground area in East Texas, where it crosses two fingers of the Sam Rayburn 
Reservoir before advancing to the planned Toledo Bend Reservoir at the Loui- 
siana border. 


